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Hartrorp, July 5th, 1851. 
Dear Sir: 

Tam requested by the Committee of Arrangements, to 
ask of you a copy for publication, of the eloquent and patriotic 
Oration, delivered by you on the seventy-fifth anniversary of 
our National Independence, before the citizens of Hartford. 


Yours respectfully, 
EBENEZER FLOWER, Chairman. 
E. W. Anprews, Esq. 


Auger Institute, July 12th, 1851. 
Dear Sir: 


Yours of the 5th inst. written in behalf of the Committee 
of Arrangements, and asking for publication, a copy of the Ora- 
tion which I had the honor to pronounce before the citizens of 
Hartford, at their recent celebration of the anniversary of Amer- . 
ican Independence, was duly received. After much hesitation, 
I haye decided to comply with your request, and herewith send 
you a copy as desired. Jam painfully conscious of the numerous 
defects of the Oration—but as you are aware that it was pre- 
pared under the pressure of many. public duties, you will readily 
find for me an adequate apology. Should it tend, even in the 
slightest degree, to strengthen the bonds that bind the thirty-one 
states of eur beloved Union together, I should feel amply re- 
warded for this humble effort. 


I am with great respect, 
Yours, &c., 
E. W. ANDREWS. 


Hon. Esenezer Fiower, Chairman of Committee. 


Of Teh 


Feitow Citizens: 


Ir was with no ordinary emotions of pleasure, 
that I received the invitation of your Committee, 
to appear before you and bear, for the second time, 
so honorable a part in the festivities of our national 
birth-day. I am painfully sensible, that I can but 
poorly requite this new and flattering expression of 
your confidence and respect. I can do no more, 
than offer you a few simple and obvious thoughts; 
yet such, I trust, as are not wholly unworthy of 
your attention, nor inappropriate to this joyous 
anniversary. 

Citizens of Hartford, allow me to congratulate 
you on the high degree of prosperity that has man- 
ifestly attended you, since I had the honor, twelve 
-years ago to-day, to appear before you as your cho- 
sen orator. One who compares the aspect of your 
city at that period, with its present aspect, cannot 
fail to observe its rapid improvement and growth. 
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To every one who walks your streets, it is evident 
that energy and thrift are here—the energy that 
seeks out profitable channels of business, and the 
patient industry that tires not, till the golden fruits 
are gathered. But there are other objects amongst 
you, which meet the eye of the stranger, and which 
awaken within him even a higher interest, than 
your spacious warehouses, your extensive factories, 
your bustling railways, and the active navigation 
of your beautiful river. These are gratifying proofs 
of your manufacturing and commercial prosperity ; 
but it is to the buildings and institutions, consecra- 
ted to the worship of God, to the cause of suffering 
humanity and to the interests of learning, that we 
must look, as the chief ornaments of a city and the 
measure of its true greatness. And where shall the 
eye of the Christian philanthropist rest with higher 
pleasure than here, where so many spires and tow- 
ers, testify that the name of our fathers’ God is hon- 
ored, and where spacious, commodious and tasteful 
buildings for the orphan, the lunatic and the dumb, 
and well regulated institutions for the education of 
all your children, from the primary school to the 
halls of the venerated college, make manifest your 
generous beneficence and your wise liberality. 
Long may your city continue to prosper, and main- 
tain, not only in business activity, but in reverence 
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to God, purity of morals and unselfish patriotism, 
the distinguished historic honors of her name. 

It adds not a little to the satisfaction with which 
we regard your success, that all parts of the state 
have shared in your prosperity. The growth of 
your city is not conditioned upon the impoverish- 
ment of the country around it, or the decay and 
downfall of some rival city. In all our cities and 
towns, there are visible and gratifying proofs of 
growth and progress. Parts of a whole, they are 
united under the law of a common prosperity or a 
common decay. Whatever ministers tothe growth 
and energy of a part, ministers to the growth and 
energy of the whole—and thus by a law of divine 
wisdom, are the tendencies of human selfishness, 
which in themselves lead to separation and to iso- 
lation, made strong and effective bonds of union. 
The interest of the resident of the city leads him 
to desire and promote the prosperity of the resident 
of the country. The farmer seeks the prosperity 
of the manufacturer ; the exchanger, the prosperity 
of the producer. In all the departments of state 
industry, there is no antagonism. In the various 
and distinct spheres of labor, there is perfect har- 
mony—and thus the success of one becomes a 
: blessing to all. 

Fellow citizens, it is to the consideration of this 
principle, in its application to our national union, 
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that I desire for a few moments to ask your atten- 
tion. And I am sure, you will agree with me, that 
on this day and at this present epoch of our national 
history, your orator could select no theme more 
worthy of your calm and patriotic consideration. 

As the various divisions of our state are bound 
together under the law of a common growth, so are 
the various states that compose this national con- 
federacy. ‘They also, are parts of a whole—mem- 
bers of one body, united under such conditions, 
that whatever tends to weaken, to corrupt, to de- 
grade any single State, tends in like manner to the 
injury of the whole Union. Most true and pertinent 
are the words of inspiration, applied to our nation, 
“‘ whether one member suffer, all the members suf- 
fer with it—or one member be honored, all the 
members rejoice with it.” 

What, fellow citizens, is the Union? Is it the 
mere aggregation of thirty-one distinct, isolated 
communities, brought into juxtaposition by some 
external force—the force of a written constitution ? 
No. Such an aggregation is not an union. There 
is in it, no living, cohesive power. Where there is 
true union, there must be life—and where there is 
national union, there must be national life. A na- 
tion can never be resolved into the individuals that 
numerically compose it. It has an existence as a 
nation. Individuals die, but the nation remains, 
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and history is but the record of its national life. 
We are a nation. We are more than.a simple. 
confederacy of states. Our unity rests on founda- 
tions, stronger and firmer than any federal consti- 
tutions. It strikes its roots down. deep into that 
sentiment of nationality, which like a substratum 
of solid rock, underlies all our political institutions 
and gives them permanency and strength. A state 
is but a fragment, not a whole. It has no self-con-. 
stituting power,—and it was the consciousness of 
this inherent weakness, that. led our fathers in the 
preamble to the federal constitution to say—“ we, 
the people,” and not we, the states. In “ we, the 
people,” there is unity—the expression of a single 
will, in contrast with the conflicting wills of the 
various parts. I cannot but think, that of late, 
false notions of the nature of our Union, have been 
gaining ground, both among us and in various parts 
of our land. The nation, as such, has been thrust 
back, and individual states thrust prominently for- 
ward. Efforts have been made, to convince us, 
that we are not a nation, but merely an aggregation 
of sovereign states, and that the whole has no life, 
distinct from the life of the parts. But let this doc- 
trine find no reception here. We honor our native 
state—we admire her history—we are proud of the 
name she transmits to us—we render cheerful obe- 
dience to her laws, Yet we know, that within 
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her territorial domains, are gathered but a very 
inconsiderable number of the American people. 
America, (our true national name,) America is great- 
er than Connecticut—and her children, brethren in 
lineage and language and destiny, dwell in many 
states, none of which can claim pre-eminence over 
others—and none can exert singly, the powers that 
are vested jointly in all. "Whatever constitutes the 
individuality of Connecticut may perish, but the 
nation lives. Our native state is our foster mother ; 
but America is the common mother of us all. 

As an illustration of what I mean, by the senti- 
ment of nationality, let me refer you to the Jewish 
race. Without a country—without a language— 
without political institutions—without power ; scat- 
tered singly or in little bands over the face of the 
whole earth, yet to this day, after the lapse of so 
many centuries of dispersion, we hear them styled 
the Jewish nation. Disbanded and scattered as 
they are, and without any of the bonds of union 
that are generally regarded as indispensable to na- 
tional existence, they have preserved that oneness 
of opinion, purpose and feeling, which is the essen- 
tial characteristic of a nation. It is this sentiment 
of nationality, fellow citizens, which is both the 
foundation and support and safeguard of this wide 
republic. When we shall cease to feel ourselves 
to be one; when the several states shall arrogate 
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to themselves that place in our affections which be- 
longs to the nation alone; when the single mem- 
bers shall usurp prerogatives that belong only to 
the whole body, and the will of one overawes the 
will of many, then we shall cease to be a nation, 
and our peace and power and glory vanish away. 
When the federal government shall no longer utter 
with authority the national will and be obeyed, be- 
cause through it the nation speaks, then it matters 
little what becomes of your written constitutions. 
There will be in them no magic power to bind am- 
bitious and turbulent spirits, and in the fierce con- 
test of many wills, they will be torn into fragments 
and trampled into the mire. 

I rejoice, fellow citizens, at the respect which is 
outwardly paid by men of all parties, to our federal 
constitution. Most worthy is it of our reverence, 
not only from the high and honorable character of 
those who framed it, but also for the justice of its 
principles and the eminent wisdom of its provisions. 
Nevertheless, I am not willing that we should at- 
tribute a power to this noble instrument, which it 
never exerted. Its adoption was not the com- 
mencement of our national existence. There was 
a nation before the constitution. That instrument 
did not make us one people, for this oneness ex- 
isted long before. Commonness of ‘origin, same- 
ness of language and similarity of position, had long’ 
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before planted those germs of unity, of which the 
federal constitution is but the matured fruit. The 
old thirteen states were never aliens nor strangers 
to each other. Their leading statesmen had felt 
from the beginning, that their interests were one, 
and although the pressure of circumstances might, 
for a time, place them in attitudes of seeming hos- 
tility, yet they ceased not to regard each other as 
brethren, standing in like relations to the mother 
country, and partakers of a common destiny. ‘The 
great value of the federal constitution lay in this ; 
that it made visible in the forms and ordinances of 
government, that inward unity, which had existed 
from the earlier periods of our colonial history. 
That which had long been felt and recognized at 
home, now became manifest to all nations. Our 
nationality was henceforth a fact, to be taken notice 
of by the world, and the adoption of the articles of 
agreement was simply a publication of our unity 
to all whom it might concern. Did I deem it 
necessary, fellow citizens, I might show you, by a 
detailed examination of our earlier history, that our 
Union truly existed, before the convention met in 
1787, to establish the exact proportion of its pow- 
ers, and to give the will of the nation its constitu- 
tional form. A few historical facts, however, it 
may not be improper that I should refer to, in con- 
firmation of what I have said. 
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The first manifestation of the desire for and ten- 
dency towards union, among the colonies, was 
seen in New England. As early as the year 1638, 
only eighteen years after the settlement at Plym- 
outh and two after that of Connecticut, a confed- 
eracy was proposed by the colonies of Connecticut 
and New Haven, but was not completed until the 
year 1643. It embraced Massachusetts, New 
Plymouth, Connecticut and New Haven. “By 
the articles of confederation, these colonies en- 
tered into a firm and perpetual league of /friend- 
ship and amity, for offense and defense, mutual ad- 
vice and succor, upon all just occasions, both for 
preserving and propagating the truth and the lib- 
erties of the gospel, and for their own mutual 
safety and welfare.’ In the preamble to these 
articles is found the following language, expressive 
of the unity of purpose and feeling that prevailed 
among the colonists. 

“Whereas we all came into these parts of 
America with one and the same end, namely, to 
enjoy the liberties of the gospel in purity with 
peace ; and whereas we cannot according to our 
desire and with conscience, communicate in one 
government and jurisdiction; we therefore do con- 
ceive it our bounden duty to enter into a present 
consociation amongst ourselves, that as in nation 
and relation, so in all other respects, we be and 
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continue one according to the tenor and true mean- 
ing of the ensuing articles.” 

In reading the articles of this earliest confedera- 
tion, one is surprised at the strong resemblance 
they bear in some of their most important features, 
to, that constitution, which is now the symbol of 
the union of our present thirty-one states. There 
is one provision in these ancient articles, to which 
our present circumstances give such interest, that 
I cannot refrain from making particular reference 
to it. The historian (Pitkin, vol. 1, p. 51) says “it 
was also very wisely provided in the articles, that 
runaway servants and fugitives from justice should 
be returned to the colonies where they belonged or 
from which they had fled.” At this early period, 
little intercourse existed between New England 
and. other parts of the country. New York and 
New Jersey, were under the.rule of the states of 
Holland. Sweden had settlements on the banks of 
the Delaware. Pennsylvania and Maryland were 
a wilderness; and Virginia was too remote to 
join in the confederacy. Thus left to themselves, 
the New England colonies declared their union to 
be perpetual, and we are told that it continued 
without any essential alteration, until the colonies 
were deprived of their charters by the arbitrary 
proceedings of James the Second, a period of forty 
years. 
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The second attempt to form a confederacy 
was made in 1754 and embraced all the colonies. 
Articles of agreement drawn up by Dr. Franklin 
were adopted at a congress consisting of one 
member from each colony. This plan of union 
“had the singular fate of being rejected in Eng- 
land, because it left too. much power in the hands 
of the colonies, and was disapproved in America, 
because it transferred too much power into the 
hands of the crown.” 

The third manifestation of the desire for unity 
was a few years later, when the news of the usur- 
pations of the mother country reached the colo- 
nies.. In 1765, commissioners were sent by nine 
colonies to New York, to consider how these usur- 
pations might best be met. This was the first 
general meeting of the colonies and in this meet- 
ing, the proposition to form a continental congress 
prevailed. It was hardly to be expected that a 
proposition, so novel and important, should be 
agreed to without some opposition. In South 
Carolina, one of the members of the colonial 
assembly, who was opposed to the appointment 
of commissioners from that province, alluding to 
the different characters and employments of the 
colonists, humorously remarked: “if you agree to 
the proposition of composing a congress of depu- 
ties from the different British colonies, what sort 
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of a dish will you make? New England will 
throw in fish and onions; the middle colonies, flax- 
seed and flour; Maryland and Virginia will add 
tobacco; North Carolina, pitch, tar and turpen- 
tine ; South Carolina, rice and indigo; and Georgia 
will sprinkle the whole with saw-dust. Such an 
absurd jumble will you make, if you attempt to 
form an union among such discordant materials as 
the thirteen British provinces.” To this a country 
member replied, “he would not choose the gentle- 
man who made the objection for his cook, but nev- 
ertheless, he would venture to assert that if the 
colonies proceeded judiciously in the appointment 
of delegates to a continental congress, they would 
prepare a dish fit for any crowned head in Eu- 
rope.” And so it proved. 

A second general congress, constituted in like 
manner to the first, met at Philadelphia in 1774, in 
which all the colonies were represented, except 
Georgia; and a third at the same city, in May, 
1775. It was this body which voted the Declara- 
tion of Independence and managed the public 
affairs during the revolutionary war. 

I need not minutely trace the history of the events 
which led to the formation of our present constitu- 
tion. After the termination of the war, which, by 
its outward pressure, had held the states in close 
relation, the defects of the old articles of agreement 
became more and more manifest. During the long 
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period of hostilities, the states had fallen heavily 
into debts, which they were unable to pay. The 
authority of their governments was greatly weak- 
ened, and the power of the national government 
was wholly insufficient to accomplish the ends for 
which it was established. The license of military 
life, had greatly impaired the feeling of reverence 
for law, and the wisest statesmen were seriously 
alarmed, at the prospect opening before them. 
This was one of the darkest periods in the annals 
of our history ; and nothing, at that critical hour, 
saved the states from anarchy, but that spirit of na- 
tionality, which for so long a period had been de- 
veloping its existence and growing power in the 
American heart, and which no external misfortune 
could extinguish. The attention of the people was 
turned more and more to the necessity of a general 
convention for the revision of the articles of confed- 
eration. In the year 1787, such a convention as- 
sembled, whose labors resulted in our present fed- 
eral constitution—an instrument, says Chateaubri- 
and, which forms a new wonder of the world—an 
immortal monument to the wisdom, justice and pat- 
riotism of its framers. 

Did time permit, it would be a grateful task to 
the speaker, to dwell upon the part taken in the 
deliberations of this noble body, by the delegates 
from our native state. Their names are all treas- 
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ured in your memories, and will be transmitted 
with grateful reverence, to the last generation that 
shall. rejoice in the name of republican America. 
To one, a resident for many years in your vicinity, 
I cannot refrain from making a moment’s refer- 
ence—a man, whose comprehensiveness of intellect 
and. soundness of judgment and vastness of acquire- 
ments, fitted him to fill with the highest honor to 
himself, and advantage to the nation, the most re- 
sponsible offices; and whose incorruptible, hon- 
esty of purpose, and purity of life, gave him an 
invincible hold upon the confidence and affections 
of his countrymen. Chief Justice Ellsworth! a 
name ever pronounced with a just and honorable 
pride by every son of Connecticut—a name sug- 
gestive of a history, from which patriotism may 
learn its noblest lessons and feed its holiest flame. 
Our present federal constitution was adopted in 
Connecticut by a large majority; and our history 
since shows that she has remained true to its prin- 
ciples. Her children have ever regarded them- 
selves as united indissolubly, with their brethren, for 
weal or for woe. The time has indeed passed by 
and forever, when her votes can carry with them 
that numerical strength, which they had in the ear- 
lier time. Many states have arisen, whose voices 
are more potent than hers, in the national councils ; 
states whose origin is of yesterday, and who reap 
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the harvest from the seed our fathers sowed. Yet 
her sons repine not at this. They murmur not that 
her younger sisters have taken precedence of her 
in the march of greatness. Rather do they rejoice, 
to see the broad lands of the Union filled with smi- 
ling villages and stately cities, and the old forest 
solitudes give place to the cheerful homes of a race 
of free, enterprising, law loving men. They rejoice 
to see state after state joining themselves to the 
band of the old thirteen, and hope to see yet many 
new and powerful commonwealths, enthroned on 
the plains of the West. Yet, although we have 
lost our ancient place, we have something we can 
never lose—a lofty name on the page of our national 
history—an unfading record of generous sacrifices 
and self-denying labors. ‘The remembrances of the 
past are our unimperishable inheritance; and not 
all the beauty, fertility and grandeur of the West— 
her mineral treasures, her agricultural riches, her 
noble rivers, her prairies, like inland seas, waving 
with golden grain—no, not al// these, can win our 
hearts from the love of these rugged hills and the 
little sunny valleys that lie embosomed within them; 
for the feet of our fathers trod these hill-sides, and 
their homes were in these valleys; and here, for 
us, their children, their blood was poured out; and 
here their ashes repose, and never, never, can this 
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From this brief historical survey, it is, I think, ap- 
parent that the adoption of our present federal con- 
stitution was not the beginning of our national ex- 
istence. From the first, the colonists felt them- 
selves to be one, and they ever acted in concert, 
so far as the peculiarities of their condition permit- 
ted them. That a formal union must sooner or 
later, under any circumstances, have taken place, I 
think none familiar with our history can doubt. 
The revolutionary war however, tended most effi-- 
ciently to produce this result. In this contest, the 
leading men of the various states, became intimately 
acquainted with and learned to appreciate each 
other. The army embraced men from every col- 
ony; and by their intercourse, prejudices were re- 
moved, and mutual regard awakened, and common 
labors and sufferings caused all local distinctions to 
be forgotten. What the bondage of Egypt was to 
the descendants of Israel, a provision of God to 
unite them in closer bonds, was the war of the rev- 
olution to the American people. Yet I repeat, the 
sentiment of nationality existed long before, and the 
foundations of the Union were laid many years ere 
the aggressions of Great Britain gave it open ex- 
pression and a definite form. 

If, then, fellow citizens, we are one people, divi- 
ded, for the convenience’ of political administra- 
tion, into many states, we see how idle and worse 
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than idle is the language of those, who speak to us 
of disunion. Disunion! What is it that we are to 
disunite? A nation, people of one blood, one line- 
age, one language, dwelling side by side—brethren, 
bone of our bone and flesh of our flesh. And where 
is the power that is to effect this result? No ez- 
ternal force can do it. All the armies of Christen- 
dom cannot tear from us even little Delaware. To 
divide these states, would be like a rending of the 
human body. Bound together are we, by a thou- 
sand bonds, stronger than muscles and sinews, and 
more tender than the tissues of living flesh—bonds 
that cannot be rent asunder, but with the destruc- 
tion of all that is noblest in the national heart. To 
listen to these praters of treason, whether in the 
South or at the North, one would judge, that our 
Union had no more cohesion, than the grains of sand 
in the barren heap of the desert, which the fierce 
winds gather and dissipate at their pleasure. They 
seem not to dream that it is a living unity, and that 
disunion is mutilation and death. No, fellow citi- 
zens, a nation cannot be severed into parts, without 
their mutual destruction. Are not the waters of 
the oceans one, wherever they may roll and by 
whatever names they may be called? Can you 
divide them and set bounds to them, that they 
shall not mingle and flow together? As well may 
you divide the people of these states, and assign 
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them their local boundaries, and say to them, 
‘ dwell henceforth apart.’ They will overleap your 
dividing lines. They will flow together. The 
bounds that separate North from South, or East 
from West, will be as baseless and imaginary as 
those that separate the Arctic from the Antarctic— 
the Atlantic from the Pacific. 

-I have said this Union can be never divided by 
any outward force. But there may be agencies at 
work within, which shall slowly corrupt and finally 
destroy the vitality of our national life, and cause 
the states to fall off, as the worm eaten and with- 
ered boughs fall from the parent tree. It is against 
the insidious activity of these agencies of evil, that 
I wish earnestly to warn you. In a territory so 
extensive as ours, there must be much diversity of 
interest—much variety of opinion. Difference in 
clime will cause difference in men; and it is im- 
possible in the nature of things, that there should 
be as perfect sameness of thought and feeling and 
usage, throughout this wide republic, as may exist 
in New England. But are we therefore to look 
with jealousy and distrust upon our brethren, be- 
cause in some points they are unlike ourselves? 
Shall we be offended, because we cannot make 
Missouri or Alabama in all respects like our own 
Connecticut 2? No, fellow  citizens—differences 
must exist; and they should be regarded by us, as 
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the natural corrective of that narrowness of charac- 
ter, which so often marks the inhabitants of small 
states. Besides, let us remember that “ unity in 
variety is the condition of the highest perfection 
throughout all creation’s realms—in the lower re- 
gions of vegetable and animal existence, in the pro- 
ductions of genius and in the structure of society.” 
Uniformity and sameness are other names for bar- 
renness and poverty—and there isno more striking 
feature in the products of animated nature, than 
the vast variety of forms into which they are cast, 
each with its peculiar type of beauty. In a nation, 
the more numerous the vital organs, each with its 
law and sphere of working, if only they be subordi- 
nated to one common law of life, the more fountains 
of hope and joy and strength there are, to pour their 
living waters through all its channels. And the 
more intense the life in the parts, if they coexist 
and cowork in harmony, the greater the resulting 
strength and perfection of the whole. How strik- 
ingly and beautifully may this law of nature be ful- 
filled, in the working of our systems of state govern- 
ments, all moving in harmony with each other, in 
obedience to a law issuing from a central will. 

But there is one point of difference, which I may 
not pass by in entire silence. In certain states of 
the Union, slavery exists—and to some, its exist- 
ence seems an evil of so great magnitude, that we 
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can no longer have any political connection with it. 
I shall not, by one word, attempt to palliate the guilt 
or evil of slavery. Asa system, it has not in one of its 
features the faintest sympathy of my soul, and I am 
proud to echo the sentiment recently uttered by 
Daniel Webster—‘ Never with my consent shall it 
pass its present bounds ;”’ yet I can see no wisdom 
in those who speak of disunion as the remedy. 
Suppose this to be possible? What is attained ? 
Will the slave be benefited by the formation of an 
exclusively Southern confederacy ? No man is so 
weak as to assert it. Will the North gain the 
power to influence more effectually Southern opin- 
ions? Impossible. What advantage then can dis- 
union be, regarded even in the most favorable light ? 
But, fellow citizens, a peaceful disunion there can 
never be. If the different parts of this nation can 
become so far hostile, as to wish the severance of 
the bonds that bind them together, it will not be 
until years of mutual criminations and recrimina- 
tions—of insults and reproaches, have destroyed all 
friendship and envenomed the heart ; and this done, 
the sword will not long sleep in its scabbard. Two 
confederacies, formed from these states, dwelling 
in peace, are impossible under any conditions; and 
how fearful will be the contest between them, when 
this shall be the ground of their division! A strug- 
gle, more sanguinary than any the world hath ever 
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seen, would terminate, only by the extermination 
of the vanquished and with the everlasting infamy 
of the victors. Who desires this? Who can look 
with satisfaction, or even calmness, upon the dire- 
ful consequences of disunion, upon such a ground ? 
If there be one, he is a man of distempered brain 
and poisoned heart; he is a fit candidate for a cell 
-in your lunatic asylum; he holds no place with 
rational and responsible men. 

Fellow citizens, if slavery be ever abolished in 
our Union, and I pray God it may be at no distant 
day, it will be, not by weakening but by strength- 
ening the bonds that unite us. It is not by separa- 
ting the North more widely from the South, but by 
bringing them into a closer and kinder intercourse, 
that this can be done. Let the basis of our sym- 
pathies be enlarged, not diminished. So far as is 
possible, let us place ourselves in the position in 
which the slaveholding states stand, and view 
things as they view them; and let them place 
themselves in our position, and view things as we 
view them, and thus shall we learn to make allow- 
ances for each other’s errors and to judge with a 
more liberal and lenient judgment. Let the facili- 
ties of intercommunication be multiplied. Let the 
inhabitants of the free states learn by personal ob- 
servation the nature, extent and bearings of the 
evil they deplore. Let our brethren of the South 
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visit the North and West, and compare the condi- 
tion of our industrious population with the condition 
of their servile class at home. Let business relations 
be strengthened. Let us learn to know each other 
better ; and above all, let us remember that we are 
children of one family, and ever manifest “that 
charity that thinketh no evil ; that hopeth all things, 
that suffereth long and is kind,” and we may anti- - 
cipate that this great evil will melt away, as melt 
our snows before the gentle gales of spring. But 
if we pursue the opposite course—if we allow the 
boundary lines between the free and slave states 
to rise as an impassable barrier between us; if the 
North shall separate itself as far as possible from 
the South, and the South from the North; if we 
shall denounce the slaveholder, and the slaveholder 
shall denounce us; if under the pretence of obedi- 
ence to some “ higher law,” we trample under foot 
the rights secured to the slave states in our federal 
constitution, and seek to destroy all community of 
interest and feeling and sympathy, then shall we 
labor most efficiently in the work of self-destruc- 
tion, and on our own heads must the guilt and the. 
curse rest. I am aware that some among us have 
affected to smile at the idea of danger to our Union 
from such causes, and have treated with derision 
the warning voices of our ablest and most experi- 
enced statesmen ; and are even now, to the extent 
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of their power, engaged in multiplying the causes 
of jealousy and irritation between the North and 
South, Of all such let us beware! They are 
either weak and misguided men, or men whose un- 
bridled ambition or blinding fanaticism would lead 
them to gloat with pleasure over the grave of all 
that is excellent and noble in our government, 
Fellow citizens, a spirit of mutual forbearance 
and kindness must be cherished between the North 
and the South. This is the only hope of our safety. 
This is the only conductor that can harmlessly draw 
forth from the dark and threatening clouds that 
lower over us, the wild lightnings that slumber in 
their folds. Destroy this, let all mutual confidence 
and regard cease, and the fiery bolts will speedily 
leap forth, to smite and overwhelm the noble edi- 
fice that hath so long sheltered us, and nothing shall 
remain but the smouldering and blackened ruin. 
Such, fellow citizens, is the Union; not the crea- 
ture of a constitution; not a mere aggregation of 
states, held together by a written law; but a living 
organism, whose growth and development began 
more than two hundred years ago. In it, the va- 
rious states find their centre, both of activity and 
rest. Around it, they revolve in their separate 
orbits, as the planets around the sun, Through it, 
the national will finds its authoritative expression, 
and the public RenG its natural protector, and it 
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cannot be dissolved but by moral corruption, that 
shall eat out all national life, or by some earthquake 
shock, that shall break asunder all legal bonds, and 
hurling down all our glorious institutions, shall not 
leave one stone upon another. 

Fellow citizens, I do not propose so much to set 
before you on this occasion, the pecuniary advan- 
tages of our Union, as a bribe for you to remain 
within it—for I rejoice that whatever advocates 
disunion may find elsewhere, it finds none worthy 
of serious notice, within the limits of this ancient 
commonwealth. If indeed we were ready to make 
the Union a question of calculation, and coolly to 
estimate its commercial value, your celebration of 
this day would be idle mockery. If the bond of 
union between the states be only a bond of inter- 
est; if its value can be computed in dollars and 
cents, then it matters little how soon that bond is 
broken—for broken it will be, sooner or later. If 
Virginia and Carolina and New York and‘ Massa- 
chusetts, be no more to us than partners in a com- 
mercial adventure, and our mutual regard is deter- 
mined by the division of the profits, then shall we 
soon part company—and happy for us if we part in 
peace. But Iam persuaded there are none here, 
who look upon our Union in such a light. You 
would indignantly refuse to listen to me, should I 
propose to discuss the permanency of the Union, as 
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a question of profit and loss. When the husband 
and the wife begin to weigh coolly between them, 
the advantages and disadvantages of a divorce, we 
know that love is dead; the spirit of true unity has 
fled, and all that remains is the powerless bond of a 
marriage rite. No, I will never consent to speak 
of the value of our glorious Union, in the language 
of a huckster, selling his wares. The spirit of na- 
tionality is not dead within us. We have a coun- 
try, not bounded by the local limits of this good, 
old, little state—God bless her—but stretching 
northward and westward and southward—and 
whether we stand by our northern lakes or our 
southern seas—on the snow-clad peaks of the Rocky 
mountains, or on the sunny slopes of the Alleghany 
ridge—on the Atlantic or Pacific shore—we may 
exclaim with swelling heart, this 7s my home—my 
native land. But, fellow citizens, although I can- 
not consent, amid the sacred and joyous recollec- 
tions awakened by the return of this day, to say 
one word of the advantages of our national union, 
as estimated by any pecuniary standard, yet there 
are advantages well worthy to be remembered on 
an occasion like this. To one or two of these I 
have time but simply to allude. First, its influence 
on the character of the individual citizen. 

A small republic has many features that distin- 
guish it in contrast with larger empires. The form 
of the government, which gives each individual a 
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personal interest and significance in the adminis- 
tration of public affairs, whilst it guards against 
foreign despotism, tends also to internal dissension 
and strife. When the prizes of office and the 
posts of distinction are few, and there spring up a 
number of equally able and ambitious men, a 
small republic is thrown into confusion through 
their rivalries and the public good sacrificed in the 
exasperation of party strife. And in proportion to 
the smallness of the state, increase the jealousies 
of leaders and the bitterness of parties. As no ~ 
dissensions are so envenomed as those among chil- 
dren of the same family, so no political conflicts 
are waged with such fierceness and malignity as 
those in states of narrow territories. The very 
closeness of intercourse makes that a contest of 
persons, which amongst strangers would have been 
a contest of principles; and differences of opinion 
degenerate into personal animosities. How truly 
the history of all ‘small republics illustrates this 
remark, I need not say. Whether you look at 
Greece in her republican days, or at Italy in the 
middle ages, everywhere you behold fierce con- 
tentions disturbing the public peace and destruct- 
ive of all legal order. I need not recall to your 
recollection the banishment of many of the 
noblest and wisest statesmen of Athens by the 
vote of their fellow citizens. 
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And why were they banished? Because, from 
the nature of the case, a small republic like 
Athens must have become an oligarchy, had they 
been permitted to remain and exert the power 
consequent upon their services and talents. The 
very smallness of the state made them dangerous ; 
and it had no other safeguard than their banish- 
ment. And how mournful a record is the history 
of the Italian republics. Convulsed by the ambi- 
tion of unscrupulous leaders, arrayed into hostile 
parties, inflamed by mutual insults and re- 
proaches, the voice of the law was unheard, and 
the just and the wise and the patriotic, gave place 
to him who bore the mightiest and the keenest 
sword. When the student of history sighs over 
the fate of Grecia’s noblest orator and wisest 
statesman, dying by poison in a foreign land—or of 
Italy’s sublimest poet, a life-long exile and fugi- 
tive—let him remember that he witnesses an evil 
which grew out of the necessities of such govern- 
ments and proves no peculiar corruption in their 
citizens. 

The history of our own New England is not 
wholly wanting in examples of such tendencies; 
and I may dare to assert, that if we could isolate 
Connecticut to-day from her sister states and 
make her an independent sovereignty, and divest 
her citizens of all political rights in other parts of 
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the land, we should soon witness the scenes of 
anarchy and personal strife that the history of 
other states records. Let the aspiring and the 
ambitious among us be restricted to the prizes 
of honor which she alone can give; let them find 
no scope for their restless energies but within her 
narrow bounds; and soon a very different charac- 
ter would be given to our now orderly and peace- 
ful political contests. Personal animosities, engen- 
dered by hot rivalries, would awaken hate, and 
the fire, spreading from heart to heart, would 
make our state a theatre of angry and exasperated 
men, in whose strifes the constitution and laws 
would be violated with impunity, and new exces- 
ses pave the way for new outrages, until the victor 
should seek to secure his conquest by the banish- 
ment or death of his conquered foe. Fellow citi- 
wens, we cannot overestimate the happy influence 
of our national union, in thus moderating, in the 
several states, the violence of party contentions, 
through the paths which it opens, on the one hand, 
to the ambition of political aspirants, and on the 
other, through the restraints which it imposes 
upon the passions. Now, the aspirant, defeated at 
home, may look for an honorable station under the 
federal government; or if all paths of political 
advancement are shut against him there, he may 
yet find full scope for his activity and the attain- 
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ment of the honors he covets, in some state, of 
politics allied to his own. ‘The free play, thus 
given to the intense energies of our citizens, 
seems to remove all danger of those fierce dissen- 
sions that stain the history of the old republics. 
He who cannot, in the broad domain of our Union, 
find a field on which to display his talents and win 
to himself honor, can have little cause to complain 
of his rival. It has been regretted by some, that 
national politics should enter at all into the politi- 
cal divisions of the states. But to me, this does 
not seem a matter to regret. Should our parties 
be formed with reference to questions of state 
policy solely, I fear there would enter into their 
discussions, elements of bitterness of which we 
are now happily ignorant. Difficult would it be 
for us to decide the apparently inconsiderable 
points about which as citizens of this state we 
differ, without selfishness and wrangling, did not 
the wider questions of national policy give higher 
importance and dignity to our aim and raise us in 
a good measure above the power of petty influen- 
ces, local and personal. 

Such are the advantages of our Union upon the 
political character of the citizens. In the wide 
field which it presents to ambition and the free 
scope it gives to restless energy and the restraint 
which it imposes on the turbulent and bold, it 
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proves itself the most efficient protector of state 
order and individual liberty. That freedom hath 
not ere this given place in each state, to the stern 
rule of an oppressive oligarchy, or to the anarchy 
of parties trampling on the laws, is to be ascribed 
to its beneficent restraints. It is not too much to 
say, that our national character must have wanted 
many of the noblest elements now found in it, had 
it not been early brought under the influence of 
institutions, comprehensive in their workings and 
broad as the limits of our national domain. 

The second advantage, at which in conclusion, I 
would glance for a moment, is the position and 
character which the Union gives us among the 
nations of the world. It is easy for us to imagine, 
fellow citizens, how little influence Connecticut, 
isolated from the other states, could exert abroad. 
and how little her rights would be respected. 
Without a navy to protect her commerce or 
enforce her demands, her merchant vessels would. 
be the prey of every spoiler and her grievances 
would remain unredressed. Foreign states would 
care little for her friendship and despise her 
enmity, and she would owe her very existence 
to the sufferance of stronger powers. How humil- 
iating and galling such a position would be, I need 
not say. Contrast it with our present position, as 
one of these United States, and we see how much 
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in this respect we owe to the federal Union. 
Without boasting, I may say, that the name 
of an American citizen is one honored in every 
land. Go wherever he may, he cannot find a 
land so remote that it has not heard of the great 
republic. In the most distant isles of the sea, the 
fleet ships of his countrymen will meet his eye. 
In the haughtiest courts of Europe and Asia, he 
will see her ambassadors treated as peers, and he 
feels the ennobling consciousness, that though he 
may be the humblest of her citizens, the shield of 
a mighty nation is before him, to give him protec- 
tion wherever his footsteps may turn, and that an 
injury done him will be redressed, though its 
perpetrators should dwell in the central wilds of 
Africa or in the: stateliest palace of Christendom. 
Oh, how the heart of the American traveler in a 
strange land, leaps up and his eye brightens, as he 
beholds the waving folds of that banner, that: has 
made the circuit of every sea and gleamed through 
the smoke of battle like the undimmed stars of 
heaven; a banner that tells of power, able to 
defend him from every foe and secure to him the 
enjoyment of every right: and how, as his eye 
gazes upon that honored symbol of the Union, 
which from his infancy has protected and blessed 
him, does his heart go up in fervent prayer to 
Almighty God, as the day may never come 
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when one star shall be struck from that glorious 
constellation. 

It is also a matter of gratulation to us all, that 
the principles upon which our government is based 
are making progress in all parts of the world. In 
every country within the circle of Christendom, 
we find many who are earnestly studying our 
institutions, that they may modify and reconstruct 
their own. The part which our Union has borne, 
in producing such a result, is obvious to all. 
Without this Union, republican institutions would 
have attracted little attention in other parts of the 
world and exerted little influence in shaping the 
government of the nations. There have been 
republics in Europe—there are such now—but 
they have so far wanted the elements of national 
power, that none have regarded them. It is our 
Union, that has made the name of a republic to be 
respected throughout the earth. It has shown, by 
the administration of its foreign relations, that 
a popular government is not of necessity either 
capricious or inefficient, either vacillating in coun- 
cil or irresolute in action. It may be doubted, 
whether any empire has pursued a more firm and 
manly, yet prudent and conciliatory course, in 
relation to foreign states, than our own. Our 
strict regard to treaties and our non-interference in 
the internal affairs of other powers, united with 
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our fearlessness in asserting our every right, have 
given us a name of which we may justly be 
proud, and which we trust no statesman of a 
future age will ever tarnish. 

From this point, Iam unwilling to pass, without 
at least an allusion to him who now presides over 
our relations with foreign powers, and who more 
than any of our living statesmen has labored to 
defend the Union and to awaken a true and lofty 
national spirit. To the title, long ago well earned, 
of Defender of the Constitution, he now adds 
another, even more honorable, that of Defender of 
the Union. In him we see a statesman, who has 
ever practically recognized the truth, that the 
many states constitute but one nation, and who in 
the public council shas been, not the representative 
of Massachusetts alone, but of the whole Ameri- 
can people. It is his frequent and earnest advo- 
cacy of the Union, against the assaults of all, from 
South or North, who have rashly threatened seces- 
sion, rather than his transcendent. powers and 
his wondrous eloquence, that has so endeared the 
name of Daniel Webster to every true lover of 
this republic. His whole public career has been a 
triumph of patriotism; a career which he is now 
crowning by acts of the noblest disinterestedness, 
of the most unshrinking, magnanimous devotion to 
the welfare of our common country. 
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‘God gave him reverence for laws, 
And stirring blood in freedom’s cause ; 
A spirit to the rocks akin— 

The eagle’s eye and the fire therein.” 


» Fellow citizens, as I have refused in speaking 
of the value of the Union, to consider it as a 
question of profit and loss, so I shall not appeal to 
your fears, by attempting to depict the fearful con- 
sequences that would’ follow its ‘dissolution. I 
will not, even in imagination, turn that erimson 
page of our history. I am loth even to mention 
that word disunion, lest by its repetition we unhap- 
ily become familiarized with it. Let it be ours, 
not to speculate upon the results of such a step, 
but to make it impossible, by strengthening and. 
drawing closer the bonds of national unity. And 
amongst the instrumentalities conducive to this 
end, I regard the appropriate commemoration of 
days famous in our history, as among the most 
important. Such commemorations have a magic 
power, both over the imagination and the heart. 
They lift us over the narrow horizon of the pres- 
ent, and bear us backward into the past, with all 
its trials, its perils, and its glories. They unite us 
to those who have lived before us and awaken in 
our hearts that attachment to our political institu- 
tions which is the surest guarantee of their perma- 
nence. The leader of Israel, when he would 
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strengthen and perpetuate a national spirit, did not 
neglect commemorative festivals. When he led 
forth the people from Egypt, he said to them, 
“Let this day be unto you for a memorial—and 
when your children shall say, What mean you by 
this service? ye shall say, The Lord brought us 
out from the house of bondage.” So let the days 
distinguished in our history be for memorials. In 
these commemorations we teach our children 
what their fathers have done and engrave upon 
their memories lines of patriotism never to be 
erased. Especially, let this day ever be honored, 
as the day of our departure from the house of 
bondage. Never may the time come, when it 
shall pass by with nothing to distinguish it from 
the crowd of common days. 

And Fellow citizens, let us promote national 
unity, not only by fitting commemorative festivals, 
but by the erection of such monuments as shall 
keep visibly before us the deeds and virtues of 
our fathers. I know that there ‘are those, who can 
see in the erection of national monuments nothing 
but a prodigal and useless expenditure. But they 
know not the power that is in them, to impress 
the memory and stir the heart. Who is there 
that can enter with indifference the house in 
which he was born, or the ancient church, where 
he offered to God the devotions of his childhood 
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or the grave-yard, where are the tombs of his 
ancestors? Who is there that can refuse to place 
a head-stone at his father’s grave? To such a 
man indeed, ancestral memories are idle tales, 
meaningless and powerless. But to him, whose 
nature is susceptible of nobler impulses, these 
memories will ever possess a charm and a power 
that nothing can dim or destroy. No, fellow 
citizens, the monumental marble is not cold, life- 
less stone: it hath lips and speaks in tones which, 
though silent, often stir the heart more deeply 
than the trumpet blast. Then let these monu- 
ments rise and become the expressive chroniclers 
of our history. Lay their foundations deep in the 
earth and let them rise heavenward from the hill- 
top and the mountain summit, and as years pass 
away and the rains discolor them and the moss 
grows o’er them and their inscriptions begin to 
fade away, they will stand the gray witnesses of 
the past, and from them will go forth an influence 
to animate remote generations to like deeds of 
heroism and to purify and ennoble the national 
heart. 

Fellow citizens! let us endeavor to strengthen 
the sentiment of unity, by dwelling upon those 
scenes of common labors and perils, in which our 
fathers were actors. Let us all unite to honor 
those, who, as founders of the colonies, warriors of 
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the revolution, or statesmen of the Union, have 
laid the foundations and reared the superstructure 
of our national greatness. Thus shall we prove 
ourselves to be the true sons of noble sires and 
show, that with ancestral names, there is trans- 
mitted also, the heroic ancestral spirit. 

Soldiers of the revolution! We rejoice to 
behold you here this day. It is a day consecrated 
to the memory of your deeds and the deeds of 
your brethren in council and in arms. We re- 
joice to be permitted once more to testify in this 
public manner, our gratitude for your patriotic 
services. History has already prepared her tablets 
and written imperishable records of those events 
in which you bore so honored a part. But your 
presence draws us forth from the regions of historic 
shadows and casts upon the dim pages of the past, 
the light and freshness of present reality. We 
are borne back to the day, when the tidings of 
the struggle at Concord and Lexington were first 
spread throughout the colonies. Blood has been 
shed: the crisis has come. We see Putnam, 
leaving his plough in the furrow and his oxen 
unyoked, and riding as for life to the scene of 
strife. -From north and west and south, old men 
and young hasten to follow in his steps. From 
every valley and hill-side, the land pours forth her 
children. The father arms his son. The wife 
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speeds her husband. The minister of God 
marches at the head of his people. Anon there is 
stillness—the silence of deep, anxious expectation. 
The thunders of Bunker Hill break the awful 
peace. Like fire through the dry forest, spreads 
through the land the news of that. day of glory. 
There is weeping in many a dwelling, for hus- 
bands and fathers and sons and brothers who shall 
return no more; but with the hymn over the 
dead, rise more earnest prayers to the God of bat- 
tles, and from the gates of the church-yard. go 
forth new warriors, ready to die. A little while, 
and we see in every village, men gathered at the 
corners of the streets speaking of the declaration, 
just published by order of congress, that: the colo- 
nies shall henceforth be free and independent 
states. As they speak, a stern joy brightens their 
faces and they congratulate one another that the 
national liberty is before: them, to. be won by their 


_ valor, and they exultingly say, “the die is. cast— 


the words are spoken that cannot be recalled— 
now for the fight.” 

Gladly would I dwell upon the scenes to which 
your presence thus gives a living power: gladly 
would I gaze upon that stately troop of heroes, in 
whose van rides Washington, and survey those 
well fought battle fields, which have been so 
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potent in the world’s history; but I may not 
pause. 

Soldiers of the revolution! in the name of this 
assembly I bid you welcome. We rejoice, we 
feel ourselves honored, in your attendance at our 
festivities. Yet a feeling of sadness is mingled 
with the joy with which we greet you. We can- 
not forget that death is more and more rapidly 
thinning your ranks and that even now, but here 
and there one remains, to receive the tributes of 
their admiring and grateful children. Soon the 
last survivor must yield to the conqueror of us all; 
and the return of this day will bring with it not 
one of the venerable forms of the revolutionary 
fathers. It shall be our mournful pleasure to 
smooth the remaining pathway of -your life and 
when you sleep in death, to Jay fresh garlands on 
your graves. on “ 


““ What hallows graves where heroes sleep ? 
’T is not the sculptured piles -you-heap: 
In dews, that heavens far distant_weep, 
Their turf may bloom ; 
Or genii twine beneath the deep 
Their coral tomb. 


Nay, strew his ashes to the wind, 
Whose sword or voice hath served mankind ; 
And is he dead, whose glorious mind 
Lifts thine on high ? 
To live in hearts we leave behind, 
Is not to die.” 
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